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PREFACE 



Schools are largeljr iU-cquipped lo mount a 
comprehensive approacb to dropout prevention. 
Students seldom drop out just because of poor 
grades, but ratber for a complex of social and 
emotional reasons. Their lives extend beyond the 
school grounds, where they are exposed to 
powerful influences outside the school's control. 
As teenagers begin experimenting with drugs or 
sex, there is only so mtK:h the school can da The 
accumulated demands placed on the school 
eventually stretch its resources to the breaking 
point 

Effective programs for students at risk of 
dropping out don't have to be radk:aUy different 
from those already in place ~ we kmm a tot about 
vbAt works - but they nc«d to "reach be^nd the 
traditional boundaries of public education" to 
hidude sdiools, business, community agencies, and 
parents (Committee for Economic Development 
[CEDl, 1987). 

This report focoses on several strategks for 
dropout preventiott that appear to hoW particular 
promise. Over the past several months, the 
Smdents At Risk pro-am at Far West Lalwratory 
has reviewed nearly 200 programs at secondary 
schools across the four-state western region that 
includes Arizona, California, Nevada, and Utah. 
We have conducted interviews with scores of 
program direcuirs and administrators and made site 
visits to a good many schools as well. As part of 
this effort, we have also reviewed hundreds of 
policy reports, research articles, and other 
documents. 

The report is divided into two sections. 
First, we describe five strategies for dropout 
prevention: 

1. Invoke business, community, 

and parents 
Z Offer alternative schedules and 

si^ 

3. Reduce prc^m size 

4. Target spedal populations 

5. Provide appropriate services 

Next, brief descriptions of 10 promising 
secondary school dropout prevention pmgrams are 
presented. Selected from among a wide range of 
programs we have klenti&id, the»i hi^ school 



programs are intended as examples and are by no 
means the only effective programs we found. In 
choosing these ten, we sought to provide regional 
representati'jin and included at least one program 
from each state. We also sought variety in 
approache?*. Each program successful^ utilizes 
several of the strategies we recommend. Among 
the ooll»3ion of mode^ for oample, are a sdbool- 
within-a-school, a teenage pregnancy program, a 
district-wide collaborative, a summer vocational 
program, a computer based imtruction program, 
and a high school for recent immigrants. 

The Students At Risk Program at Far West 
Laboratory continues to search out and identify 
succe^hil pract^ and progmms for disseminatkm. 
Readers who know of a particularly successful or 
innovative program or school are encouraged to 
complete the enclosed recommendation form and 
send to the address provided. 
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INTRODIKHION 



Crowing numbers of Amerka's youth are 
pan of a crisis that threatens tte essential fabric of 
our society. Each year, over 700,000 students drop 
out of school. That's the equivalent of shutting 
down three roedinm<sized high schools every day. 
Where do these younptcrs go? What happens to 
them? 

Although some dropouts eventually find 
their way back to school and get their high school 
degree or its equivalent, most never acquire the 
necessary sociaU vocational, or academic skills to 
become productive members of society. Instead, 
they enter the nether worid of urban immunities 
v^ere they confront unemployment, welfare, 
homelessness, or jail (O.rnegie Foundation for the 
Advara»ment of Teaching [Camc^J, 1988). Those 
lucky enough to find jobs can seklom earn a decent 
TOge. The earning power of dropouts has fallen 
dramatically in the past 15 years. In 19G6, for 
example, those aged 20-24 earned 42% less than 
their oiunterparts in the mU-seventks (Youth acd 
America's Future: The William T. Grant 
Fbundation Commission on Work, Family and 
atizenship [GrantJ, 1988). In the next decade, 
those vt^ fill £0 complete their sc^ooUng face even 
more limited futures, because over half of the new 
jobs created in the 1990s v^l require sk«Is beyond 
the high school level (American Socer^ for Training 
and Devetopment [ASTDJ, 1989). 

Large numbers of dropouts lead to serious 
social costs as well. It's estimated that dropouts 
cost the aiuntiy over 75 billkm dollais a year in tost 
tax revenues and increased welfare payments. 
(Catterall, 1987). Another 25 billion is spent by 
rorporaiions on remedial and Uieracy training for 
their employees. In an increasingly competiti>^ 
world economy, these are sacrifices we simply can 
no longer afford to make. A worki-class work force 
needs skilled and educated workers at all teveh, not 
just at the top. With the already small number of 
qualiBed entiy-tevcl workers getting sraalfer (Keams 
& Doylp, 1988), business can no longer afford to 



ignore the unmotivated, poorrjr educated, and those 
unfamiliar with the deman^^s of the workplace 
(Educatk>n Gommiss»n of the States pCS], 1985). 

For these reasons, the successful education 
of all younpters berom^ an important challenge, 
not just for their families and schools, but for 
everyone -• communities, businesses, churches, and 
government 

This message has been getting through. 
Over the last few years, as attentk)n has been drawn 
to the ^ue of dropouts, the nation has begun to 
respond. Much of the effort has gone into rasing 
awareness. Various policy groups have issued 
ptMiiion papers and reports that set out agendas for 
solutions and mike a call to action^. A National 
Center for Dropout Prevention has been 
established, and a grass-roots National Dropout 
Prevention Netmirk has ^n formed. Nattonal and 
local conferences have taken dropout preventwn as 
a theme. 

More imporunt, the emphasis on keeping 
students in school has fostered the devetopment of 
hundreds of new programs for students at rsk of 
dropping out. Most are school-based, but they 
increasingly involve partners such as business, 
€»mmuaity groups and universities, which have 
started to shoulder more of the responsibility, 
reflecting the persistent theme that we should no 
longer rely entirely upon the school system to solve 
th*: problems of education. 



Recent policy reports and papers on the problem 
of dropouts include: 

Berlin & Sum (1988); Carnegie Foundation for ihe 
Advancement of Teaching (1988); Committee for 
Economk: Development (1987); U.S. Department of 
Education (1987); Youth and America's Future: 
The William T. Grant Foundation CommisioK on 
Work, Family, and Citizenship (1988). 
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SECnON I 



STRATEGIES FOR DROPOUT PREVENTION 



and P!u»B 

As discussed in the introduction, schools 
can't solve the dropout probtem alone; th^ lack the 
personittU &cilities, and resources^ Only through a 
concerted effort that brin^ all elements of the 
community — schools, businesses, churches, 
oommunily agencies, univcreitks. and parents - will 
tn» progress against the dropout probtem be made. 

Business 

Involving business in eduoition ^ nothing 
new, but to really make a difference, business 
involvemeni will have to go beyond fundraising and 
adopt-a-5diool pro-ams. Businesses have to come 
up with approaches that let students know the 
business community cares about them and wants 
them to succeed. This means discarding large, 
depersonalized programs and searching for ways to 
infiimnce students' lives direoiy. 

Volunteer tutoring, for example, allows 
students to build personal relationships with a 
successful adult. Mentoring can have a similar 
payoff, as can job shadowing. For many students, 
the school curriculum seems irrelevant. Career 
counseling, employment training, part-time jobs, and 
scholarships can help link students' experiences lo 
the worfcl of work. Btsiness» can ato provide staff 
training to teachers and administrators, helping 
them devetop and hone new skills. A recent survey 
of the California Educational Partnerships 
Consortium showed that schools in the state are 
already engaging in a great variety of pannership 
arrangements (Guthrie, Booibroyd, Baker & van 
Heusdca, 1989). 

Communis 

Community agencies such as churches, 
social service clubs, clinics, crisis intervention 
centers, and the juvenik: justice ^tem can also play 
an important role in keeping students in school. 
Very often, commnnity organizations can have a 
stronger influence on alienated youth than the 
school. By offering counseling, tutoring, job 
training, health education, child care, and other 
scrvkscs, the community aj^ncks can ^t t«nageis 



off the street and bai^ into school or in a program. 
Alternative educational ejsperiences that some 
students may ne«S, such as ;^uth servks programs, 
can also be valuable. 

Connections with the community help 
ensure program stability and coordination of 
services, and in the process, community leaders 
develop a stake in the success of the program 
because it may help improve the smndard of living 
throughout the commuiUty (Grant, 1988). Just as 
with business involvemeni, however, the design of 
commuoi^ programs k oiticai Youth empkqmtent 
and training programs that fail to adequately 
address students' basic skills needs, for example, 
may successfully return youngsters to school, but 
without the neoesaiy sldlk us graduate or oomptete 
their GED {Orr. 1987). Part-time jobs may be 
attractive in the short run, but they seMom lead to 
later employment and can actually interfere with the 
students* academic progress (Greenberger & 
Steinberg, 1986). 

Parents 

Invohdng parenioi can be an effective step 
toward keeping students in school. However, 
bringing parents of disadvantaged students into a 
meaningful relationship with the school is one of the 
most difHcuIt practices to implement suoxssfuily, 
especially at the secondary level These parents are 
often reluctant to take an active interest in the 
school, whether because of their own lower 
educational level, negative experiences in school, 
iimited*EngIish proHciency, or job and chiidrearing 
responsibUitks. 

Altogether, schools can take three general 
approaches to parent involvement. First, they can 
inform parents of school routine standards, and 
expectatbns through messages, m^tings, or reports 
on attendance and performance. A second 
approach is to recruit parents to provide input into 
^ool progntm design, as in the case of the parent 
advisory council. Finally, schools can engage 
parents in instructional activities, either at the 
sdiooi or at home. 

Certainly, it is important to keep parents 
informed about the school and students' progress. 
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and, at a mifiimvm, schools should lake care to 
i&diKle this function. Parent advisory oooncSs have 
in some cases played an important role in the 
design and iinplenc«ntaiion of school programs, but 
in general, rarely influence school and district 
policies (McUughUn & Shields, 1986; Gathrie, aP., 
1985). More direct involvement in learning 
activities will be necessary to affect students* 
performance, towever. 

SdKx^ls can eq)k»e ways to engage parents 
in acthritto related to their children's lessons and 
assignments. For example, parents and students can 
complete homework assignments together, or the 
scbools can show parents strategy for assisting with 
schoohworL It may ato he possible to enlist the 
help of parents as volunteers in classrooms or field 
trip chaperones. Another approach is to provide 
educational programs for the parents themselves, 
e.g. some parentt could benefit from training in 
childcare and patenting, and ESL or literacy 
training mi^t be useful to immigrant parents. 

Strategy 2: Oilier Altenutiw; Schedules 
and Sites 

A second important strategy for dropout 
prevention is to stretch beyond the traditional 
comorehensh^ high scdiool with a SO-miauie perrod, 
7-pcriod day, and 180-day year to offer students a 
more varied set of options. If traditional school 
programs don*t meet the needs of some students, 
then more creative - even radical ~ approaches 
may be required. 

Some students reach the ninth grade three 
to four grades behind in basic skills. In response, 
the school typically offers them a remedial English 
or math class that merely takes the place of the 
regular raurse. These classes don't add any time 
and usualfy don't empfoy a different instructional 
approach. School concentrate on remediating 
some de&fenda and arc satisfied if students ^in a 
grade level cadt year. At thfa rate, the best they 
can hope for is 8th or 9th grade work by the time 
th^ graduate - if 0«y da Mai^ students become 
discoumged and drop out Unwilling to accept 
cither of these outcomes, some schools arc 
experimenting with other approaches. Berlin and 
Sum (1^) sn^t .hat schools be transformed into 
'tsmmuniQr educaiioa facilities" open evening and 
weekends. 

Several altemauves are available. One is to 



reorganize class schedules by varying the length of 
class periods and their frequency. There is, after 
all, nothing magHal about the SO-minute perfod, five 
days a week. In fact, some classes, especially 
science labs or art classes are more effectively 
presented in larger chunks of time. Some classes 
can meet for two hours two or three times a week, 
for example. Longer class periods reduce 
"housekeeping" chores and aUow students more time 
to interact with tte teacher and each other. 

Another alternative is to find ways to offer 
instruction at other times through Saturday 
programs, summer schCKiI, year-round schoob, and 
after-hours classes. Students who are alienated 
&rom the regular »:hool, or who have outside jobs, 
will often attend more regularly if class times fit 
their sctedufes better. 

Classes before and after school or on 
Saturdays also provide the extra time that students 
may need hi order to cau^ up. Research shows, tor 
cacampte, that summer Km is a critical factor in the 
fongienn performance of disadvantaged students. 
An estimated 80% of the difference between 
advantaged and disadvantaged occurs over summer 
(Berlin & Sum. 1988). The California Business 
Roundtable recommends that year-round schools 
become the norm in California (Berman-Weiler 
Associates, 1989). 

Finally, schools can provide services in 
locations other than the regular school building. 
Churches, community centers, health clinics, and 
local businesses all offer possibilities. Relocating 
classes or other services off the school grounds has 
several advantages. Alienated students may feel 
more comfortable in other settings; special 
N^Kational or other ^rviocs may only be a\«ilable at 
the off-school sit^; and communis facilities may be 
nearer to students' work or home. 

Strategy 3: Reduce Pn^^ram Size 

Most educators agree that smaller classes 
and a smal^ dropout prevention program can have 
a positive effect on at-risk students. The large 
impersonal high schools in most cities can make 
students feel anonymous and isolated. Teachers 
may not know their names and no one has time to 
take a personal interest in their lives. With case 
toads of more than 500 siuocnts, school counselors 
can onfy review student schedules and provkle crisis 
counseling. 
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One promising approach is lo organize tlie 
comprehensive higb school into smailer units, 
schoob-wiihin-a-sdiooL Scllools^¥ithin■«-school are 
often organized around themes, although ihai s not 
a requirement. Skime recommend smaller units of 
300-400 (lEL, 1986; Goodtad. 1983); others have 
programs of fewer than 100 students. The Health 
^ademy, for example, enrolls about 50 new 
students per year, so that at any one time there are 
no more than 150 students in the Academy in a 
school of 1800. 

In a school-within-a-school, students can 
receive more individuaUzed instruction, pitched at 
the appropriate level (lEL, 1986). They receive 
more personalized attention, too, because teachers 
have more time to spend with each student. As a 
result, students have more "quality contact" (CED, 
1987) and students and staff develop closer 
relationships (Orr. 1987). Students become more 
motivated, participate and achieve more in a 
word, they become more engaged (lEL, 1986). A 
smaller unit increases the chances that eacJi student 
will be known well by at least one adult (Center 
for Early Adolescence, 1^) 

Thfe approach has advania^s for teachers, 
as well. Teachers have more of an opportunity to 
get to know students better, and planning and 
record-keeping time is rcduced.{Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERll, 
1987) Where students arc block-programmed, 
teachers can jointly plan and coordinate lessons 
across subject matters, and thus contribute to their 
own professional development (Guthrte & GuihrM, 
1989), 

Strategy* Ta^t Special Pt^nlatiotts 

Most dropout prevention programs are 
designed to serve students with a range of academic, 
personal, or behavioral probtems. Some students, 
however, have special needs that may require a 
different approach. Pregnant or parenting 
teenagers, for example, need counseling and 
prenatal training limited-English^roBc^nt students 
need English as a second language, and oui-of- 
school youth «- those who have already dropped out 
- need information on options for getting a high 
school degree or equivatent. 



Pregnant and p&Kntiag teenagers 

Teenage pregnancy in the United States is 
reaching crisis proportions. Forty penxnt of female 
dropouts, for example, cite pregnancy or marriage 
as a reason for leaving school (Ekstrom, Goeriz, 
Pollack, Rock, 1987). Further, we now know that 
teenage pregnancy is part of a complex of poverty 
and poor basic skills that often results in school 
dropout and failure. In fact, an estimated 75 
percent of 14-15 year-ol^, mothers have basic skills 
defldencies that place t^^»\ in the bottom fifth of 
all girls in their age group. 

In the past, teenage pregnancy was 
considered the responsibility of the home and 
community, not ihe school (OERI, 1987). Very 
often, the pregnant or parenting teenager was 
forced to leave school and thus denied even a basic 
education. This view is changing, hoover. More 
and more schcKih are designing programs that can 
assist young girls in a time of need and, at the same 
time, provide them with an education. Offering 
additional services to pregnant and parenting 
students and their children can significantly reduce 
dropout rates (Edelman, 1988). 

Successful programs for pregnant and 
parenting teens address five areas of need: 
education, health, work preparation, social 
responsibility, and personal growth. In each, 
students receive basic information and guklanoe that 
enables ihem to make adult choices (Edelman, 
1988). This doesn't mean that schools must 
shoulder all these responsibilities, but they should 
ensure that such services are available and 
convenient. 

Most important, according to Edelman, is 
that schools concentrate on "the central mission of 
educating children and giving youths the basic 
academic skills necessary for the transition to 
adulthood" (Edelman, 1988. p. 234). At the same 
lime, however, they should ensure that young 
women have available necessary parenting 
education, on-site or coordinated health care, child 
care, counseling, family planning information, and 
income-support services. 
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Umited-Englistt-proRckm Studeats 

Over the past 10 years, the number of 
Limited-English-proficient (LEP) students ir 
American schools has seen a dramatic increase. 
About 13 percent of California's school children 
(600,000) were limiied^EngUsh-proficicni in 1987, 
but by the turn of the century, this figure should 
approach 900,00) (Policy Analysis for California 
Edwation, 1^). Further, about 60 percent of the 
1.5 milikin LEP students in the Uni^ States live in 
poverty (U.S. Department of Education, 1987). In 
another 30 years, the Hispanic populaUon of the 
United Sates will triple (Hodgkinson, 1^). 

LEP students are more likely to leave 
school early than are other stralents. Dropout rates 
for HispanKS and Amerkam Indians are parifcularly 
high. For example, 45 percent of Mexican- 
Americans and Puerto Ricaas drop out of high 
school; nearly half of those who leave school do so 
before the tenth grade (Valdivieso, 1986), Poor 
English skills put immigrant students behind in the 
curriculum, and arc often interpreted as cognitive 
rather than linguistic deficiencies. Ii is not 
surprising, tbereftire, that many LEP students decide 
to drop out 

Bilingual education is often considered 
impractical at the secondary school level. Most 
schoob with LEP students, therefore, offer EngUsh 
as a second language (ESL) or core subjects in 
'sheltered English," where vocabulary is controlled 
and language de>%Iopment s a part of each oouise. 
However, the ESL classes are seldom ojordinated 
with other courses, and sheltered English classes 
very often turn out to be watered-down versions of 
the regular class. As a result, LEP students make 
only slow progress in learning English and 
e>%ntualfy drop out 

Whatever approach is used, the primary 
^1 should be to develop students' proficiency in 
English so they can perform up to their abilities in 
the regular curriculum. Instructors and other adults 
in the school need to recognize the natura; talents 
immigrant students bring and be sensitive to the 
cultural backgrounds of students, helping to build 
their self-esteem. At Newcomer High School in San 
Francisco, new immigrant students arc provided 
with intensive ESL dasses, sheltered English content, 
courses, individual counseling and other support. 
Fewer than 2 percent drop out during the one-year 



program. 

Out-ofschool youih 

Dropping out of school is cosily not only lo 
the student, but to soc«ty. Dropouts trom the 1981 
class, will suffer an estimated lifetime earnings loss 
of S228 billkin, and k>st tax revenues will total about 
S68.4 billKJn (Cattcrall, 1987). High school dropouts 
require more welfare, health care, and 
unemptoyment subsidies than high school graduates. 
TTwy arc also more likely to be invohicd in oiminal 
activities (Catterall, 1987). 

Not having a diploma closes off options for 
young people, and the situation is worse now than 
ever. In the last 13 years, the earnings of young 
males with high school diplomas and jobs dropped 
2S percent in constant dollars. For high school 
dropouts, however, the decline in income was 42 
percent; Black dropouts earned fully 60 percent less 
(Grant, 1^). 

Otux students drop out of school, they are 
soon confronted with the realities o/ limited 
employment opportunities and low pay. Once the 
initial relief from leaving school wears off, many 
begin to KWk for ways to comptete their education. 
At least half of those who quit schcral make some 
effort to finish (IColstad & Owings, 1^). 

PerhafM the best known and most successful 
programs for out-of-school youth are the 
educational clinics developed and operated in 
Washington State. Funded by the state de{»irtmeni 
of education, the nine clinics recruit dropouts and 
help them complete their GED or return to the 
regular high school They were originally conceived 
as an alternative to traditional vocational programs 
that lack an academic and social skills component; 
as such, emphasis in the clinics is on academic 
preparation, employment orientation, motivation, 
and personalized counseling. Students aie emoUed 
for up to 135 days under the state funding (Orr. 
1987). 

Strategy 5: Provkte Appropriate Scrvnes 
for Potential Dropouts 

Within each of the strategies described 
above. schtM)b and their partners can offer a variety 
of services. Among the most important are the 
following: 
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o Acailemic/basic skills insttuctioa. A 
focus on improving actdemic/baslc skills should be 
part of every dropout prevention program. 
Raeaich sitows skins development is neoessaiy if a 
program & to bave a significant effect on dropout 
rates, employability, and earning power (Berlin & 
Sum, 1988). 

o Couaselittg. A school's limited resources 
ofttn mean counseling servk^ are redum^d. For 
potential dropouts, however, personal, peer, 
vooitional, and college counseling can make an 
important difference. 

o Cbmpuier assin^ iostntcfioB. Osmputer 
assisted mstmction not onl^ provides individualized 
teaming eiqierlenoes, but can be an effiK^tive way to 
interest students in school subjects. Computer 
assists instruction works best if the curriculum H 
explicitly coordinated with regular lessons (Rowan, 
Guthrie, Lee, & Outhrfc, 1986). 

o Tutoriag, One-on-one tutoring by an 
adult or peer can be the most effective way lo 
accelerate studenu' academic learning. In peer 
tutoring situattons, the tutor often gains as much as 
the siudent being tutored. 

o Part-time employmeai. Part-time Jobs 
provide spending money for students and at the 
same time link them with the world of work. 
Students receive hands-on training and develop 
appropriate work habits. Jobs that are tied to 



academic skills development or to the school 
program or curriculum can be an important factor 
in keeping studens in school. 

0 Peer support groups. Peer support 
groups can make a profound impact on students at 
risk, provkiing them a context in v^iich perK}nai and 
other issues important to ihem can be openly 
discussed. 

o Field trips. Field trips to museums, 
businesses, and kKsl institutt^ of higher education 
can widen students' hori^ns and expose them to 
«tperiences outside their own often limited 
environment. For many inner-city students, for 
ocample, their only contact with rural cximmunities 
may be throu^ sdiool txips ami aciiviti». 

0 C&mcare. For parenting teens, cfaildcare 
&cilities on or nearby the school sites may 
determine whether they remain in school or not. 
When young parents are involved in the care of 
their infants, their own parenting skills improve 
along with the well-being of their child (Edchnan, 
1988). 

0 Mentoring. Students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds seldom have the opportunity to 
develop relationships with successful adults. 
Mentors from local busin^ses or colleges can serve 
as role models as weU as proving tutoring, guidance, 
and other services. 
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SECTION n 



PROMISING DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



This section presents profiles of ten 
especially promisi&g progruns for high-risk students 
that exemplify the strategies and services described 
earter. Over the past several months, the Students 
At Risk Program at Far West Laboratory has 
contacted over 180 educattonal leaders and asked 
them to l»Ip identify successful dropout prevention 
efforts in the western regfon (Arizona, CaUfomla, 
Nevada, and Utah). More than 200 programs for 
secondary school students were recommended. 
Through foliow-up calls and site visits, we went 
throu^ a narrowing process. 

The programs represented here were 
setected to show variatfon in design and ibcus, and 
not on the basis of frequency of nomination. They 
utilize one or more of the five strategies discussed 



in section one. We aUo wanted to show regional 
variation, so included at least one program from 
each state. 

This sample of programs forms the initial 
set in a growing coHection of proHles of promising 
programs in the region and bejrond. It provides a 
prototype for other infonnatfon that ite Students At 
Risk Pm^m will be dsseminating in coming years. 
To that end, readers who operate or know about 
succei^I programs are encouraged to complete the 
enck»ed recommendation form and return it to the 
address provided. 

Table 1 shows the strategies and services 
ofiered by these programs. 
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TABLE 1 

Strategies and Services in Selected Dropout Prevention Programs 



DnMxmt Prevaiticm F 



Strategies and Service 

Invdve Business, Community, & Parents 
Offer Alternative Schedules and Sites 
Reduce Program Size 
Target Special Populations 
» Offer Appropriatfc Services: 

♦ Actdcsiic/Basic Skills Instruction 

♦ Counseliiig 

♦ Onx^mter Assisted InstructkHn 

♦ Tutoring 

♦ VocatioDnl Tfaining/Part Time Eraployment 

♦ Ptor Suffort GrcHips 

♦ FicW Trifis/Extracurricalar Activities 
^ Childc«fe 

^ Mentoring 



iiiiiiS 


iiiii 
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Success 
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Compmbemiw Traiimg For m^-Ri^ Youth #1 



Pn^raoL- 


CCMREHENSrVE TRAINING FOR HIGH-RISK YOUTK 
San Ra&el, CA 


Targct Pop,.- 


High-risk jiouth, ages 16 • 21 


No. Served: 


Minimum of 16 


Stiategtes: 


0 Offer alternative sdhedutes and sites 
0 RediKx program size 
0 Target spedai popuiatkim 


Services: 


0 Basic skiib insinK:tK)n 

0 Vocational counseling and training 

0 ChOdcarc 


Sp^aal Features: 


0 Vocatranal couiseUng job cxtaches 
0 Individual Transition Plans 
0 Stipends of $3.1S/hoar 

0 IndepenJent stwly program (remedial educatk)n) 
0 Strong emphasis on fie Id -site experience 
0 Community oolkgc classes 
0 Transportatkin 


Funding: 


Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 



Background. The Comprehensive Training for High-Risk 
Youth program had a simple beginning. In 1986, staff from the 
Marin Countjr Regional Oocupation Program developed a summer 
program for disadvantaged youth. The*' called the program 
Comprehensive Training for High-Risk Youth and secured funding 
through the Youth Empkjyn»nt aiul Training Progrant» a component 
of the Job Training Partnership Act. Eligibte students had to meet at 
least two of the following high-risk criteria: insufflcient credit for 
graduation, truancy, on probation, a school drop-out, attending 
alternative school, handfcappal, teenage parent, or minority. 

Descr^^kia. Comprchens^ Training for High-Rsk Youth is 
a summer program that enables participants, ages 16 to 21, to earn 
credits for high school graduation, to obtain unsubsidizcd 
emptoyment, and/or to return to school in the falL Students attend 8 
hours a day for a pcrfod of seven to eight weeks. 

Program participants arc recruited from regular or 
continuation high schools, community court schoote, alternative day 
treatment facilities, learning disabled centers, drug or alcohol abuse 
programs, and group hom^ Each participant is assigned a job coach 
who provides vocational counseling and strong personal support. 
Ustag skills assessment and vocatfonal aptitude tests, job coaches help 
participants select either the GED program at a local community 
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college, ihc Regional Occupational Program (ROP), or an 
independent study remoiiation program. Once the youths are placed, 
the job coach monitors their progress on a daily basis. 

For those partkipants enrolled in ROP, at least 60% of their 
time is spent on a field site directly related to their ROP vocational 
traming oouise. in auuiiion, partM3{»nts woridng at a ROP field site 
are paki a stipend of S3. IS per hour. Hours accrued from the ROP 
training, including field-site work, are applied toward high school 
graduation. At the end of the summer, an individuai transition plan 
for amttcued educatton or September emptoyment is prepared for 
eai^ part^pant 

Ctf the 16 {»rtk3panis in 1988, five were tillage mothers, five 
were high school dropouts, and eight were on probation for a variety 
of oflenses. At the end of the summer program, 14 had earned 
schcKil credit for work exp^rienm and 10 had received high school 
credit through the Independent Stuflty program. Eleven of the 
students from the Community Court School vwsre able to return to 
their regular high school 



For more infommtkin, conuct 

Dedo Pries I, Program Manager 
Comprehensive Training for High-Risk Youth 
Marin County Offke of Education 
Regional Occupation Program 
P.O. Box 49a5 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 499-5811 
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Tbt Health Aademy #2 





Program: THE HEALTH ACADEMY, 

Oakland, CA 






Target Pop.: At-risk high school students with an interest in health, medicine, 

or bfofogkal sdeaccs 






No. Served: 120 






Strangles o Involve business and immunity 

o Offer alternative sctedules 
0 RediKs program size 
o Target special populations 






ServioK: o Academic insmtction 

0 Compu^r instnu:tfon 
0 Tutoring 

0 CoUege and car^r oouiseiing 
o Vocatfonal training and part-time jobs 
o Frequent sdence/health ^kl trips 
o Mentoring 






Special Features: o School-witbin<a-school 

0 Small class size 

0 Emphas^ on s^nce and health instruction 

o rresentanons couege racuiiy ana oommumiy experts 

0 Strong sense of fomiiy 






Funding: State, D&trkt 

California Academe Partnership Grant 
Private sector 




BMSEgprnaL Tbe Heaitli Academy s a scliooi^Uuii-a-scbooI 
located at Oakland Technrcal High School, a targe comprehensive 
inner-dty school with a predominantiy Black smdent popuiatfon, II is 
modeied after the succe^l Philadelphia Academy Program and the 
PeninsiOa Academks in Redwood Oty, CA. A health theme was 
drasea becaioe tte tmalth industiy is the largest emptoyer in Oakland 
and because of the dc^e proximity of several h<%pitals and health 
service agency Moreover, a program which prepared students for 
jobs and careers in tl» health/sc^nee field is important became, as a 
nik, few students in Oakland qualify for some of the best local ^bs. 


Utilizing a six-month planning period, the Health Academy 
was designed with the aid of a Health Academy steering committee 
comprised of between 15 and 30 hospital CEO's and directors of 
personnel Although originally conceit as a vocational educatfon 
program, the Health Academy emphasizes preparation for 
postsccondary education. 
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Tbe Heam Aadcmy #2 



Description. The Health Academy's goal is to expose 
students to the divem career opportunities in the heaith field, to 
nurture their interests in those areas, and to prepare them 
academically for postsecondary education and/or skiUed entiy-ievel 

Now in its third year of operation, the Health Academy 
enrolb 40-50 each year for each soptomore class. Th^ then receive 
an inteisive program of three to four core academic dass^ each day 
in their sophonmre, junior, aiMl makx years. Beskles the heavy do% 
of science and laboratory experiences students receive, the theme of 
health and medicine is woven through all subjects. 

As a Gompten»nt to tbe strong academic progmm, the Heaith 
Academy provides students with career and informatioa through 
field trips, guest speakers, and Held experiences in hospitals, clinics, 
and other health-related industries. The field experiences include 
visits to college biology, physiology, and chemistry classes, and 
attendance at selected classes and dinfeai labs at a nearby nursing 
college. Other services provided by the Heaith Academy include 
math tumring vohtnteer univeisity sttKtents, shadowing ocperiences 
at the nursing college, and part-time jobs at a local health 
mainttnamx organization. 

Students are block-programmed through their academic 
classes, whteh are kept small. Because they attend aU their classes 
together, students con» to Imm their instructors and dassmaus well, 
and the everyday togetherness fosiis/s a strong fiseling of Jami^. 

Evidence of the Health Academy's success lies in college 
acceptance rates. In a distrfct where very few students pursue higher 
cducatsjn, 75% of the graduating Health Academy seniors in 1987-88 
were accepted at four-year coUcgcs, 



For more inforaiatfon. contact: 

Pairkia Oark, DiR»:tor 
The Heaith Academy 
Oakland Technical High School 
4351 Brc»dway 
Oakland, CA 94611 
(415) 658-5300 
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Program: 

Target Pop.: 
No. Served: 



Services: 



Special !%atures: 



Funding: 



WASHOE HIGH SOIOCX^ 

Reno, NV 

Ai-rsk high school students 
7Q0 



o 

0 

o 
o 

0 

o 
o 

0 

0 

o 
o 



Involve biKiness and communiQr 
OfkT altematne sdieduies and sites 
Reduce program size 
Target special populations 

Individualized academic instruction 
Individual and group counseling 
Friday sports program 

Located at 18 sites 

Three-hour class periods in morning, afternoon, or evening 
Teachers who are "roving experts' 
Fr»Say staff devetopmer.t/prep tin^ 



Job Opportunities in Nevada Act 
Dstrict 



Background. Washoe High School was established in 1974 
when the Western Nevada Community CoUege (WNCC) system was 
reorganized. Postsecondaiy and high school functions were separated 
and the GED program became part of a new program called Washoe 
High School 



Operating as a traditional adult night sch(K}I, Washoe High 
began by serving approximately 4(K) adults and 100 high school 
students who, because of behavior problems, jobs, or other special 
drcumsianccs, were unabte to attend regular high school In 1975, 
the principal decided to expand serviws for out-of-school youth by 
opening an innovative alternative teaming anter at the local YWCA. 
Hife center operated during the day as an alternative school fer high 
sdiool students not succeeding in the regular high school ^lem. So 
successful was the center, that similar centers were soon opened at 
oUier off-campus locations. 

fotween the years of 1976 to 1985, Washoe Hi^ added many 
more center; by 1985, the school was able to serve a population of 
400 high school-a^ students. In the last four years, enrollment has 
almt»t doubled; the school row has a population of 7(X) high school 
smdents, and it is still growin j 

Desa^tion. Washoe High School is a district aitemati^ high 
school which operates at 18 satellite locations, aU of them off-campus. 
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Designed to meei the special needs of high risk youth, the school 
offers indivikluaiized academic instruction, as well as individual and 
SAaU-group counseling. 

Enrollment at Washoe High is voluniaiy, although attendance by 
particular students nay be required by the Probatwn OSke. Students 
in the program at»nd classes on a regular baste three hours a day, 
Monday through Thursday. Classes arc scheduled in three time 
bloctei 9-12 in the motsing, 12-3 in the afternoon, and 6-9 in the 
evening. Students stay with one teacher during the entire thr^-hour 
period. 

AU instruction at Washoe High is indhfktualked, self-paced, and 
oompeiei^-based. Maximum class size is 205 h<wever, some classes 
have enroll up to 28. Because tl» students in any one class may be 
studying a vartety of subjects, the teacher is assteted with instruction 
OIK* a week by "roving experts.' The roving experts are subject area 
specklists. In math and sconce tor exampfe, who vsit eac* site once a 
week to slarc their expertise with the teact»r and the students. 

In additkin to academe it^tmctkin, Washoe High offers a strong 
counseling pro^m. Utiliang the servkss of six oounsekirs, Washos 
provide weekly oive-hour group couiu«Ung sessions, akmg with 
individual counseling, at each schtxjl site. The six counsetors meet 
vcekfy as a group. 

AU Washoe High School sites arc leased from the city, 
county, (lurches, or businesses. Site kxations vary greatly in order to 
meet the needs of a diverse population of students. For example, 
sites arc tocated at the local Indian reservation, at the State Mental 
Hospital, tbe Juvenile Detention Center, the YWCA (for pregnant 
teens only), at a drug rehabilitation center, and at the local Boys' 
Club. In all, the 18 Washoe High School sites offer a total of 33 
three-hour classes. 

Om miq\m feature of Washoe High School is the sports program 
oSiered to all students on Fridays. While teachers use the Fridays for 
staff development and preparation time, students are given the 
opponunity to participate in such sports as racqucibaU, horseback 
rklin^ and downhiU and cross-country skiing. Although some of the 

ports require a fee, alt Washoe High students are offered reduced 

>tes to partKlpate. 



For more information, contact: 

Jan Shoemaker, Principal 
Washoe High Schc»l 
2Sm Sulro St, BWg. 6 
Reno, NV 89512 
(702) 786-7797 
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Teemgs Pregoaoqt «ad Panotiag #4 





Program: 


TEENAGE PREGNANCY AND PARENTING PRQIECT (TAPP), 
Saa FranciscD, CA 




Target Pop.: 


PieEnant and Darentinii teenasers. ases IS«20 




No, Served: 


415 




Strategy 


o Involve business and the communiiy 
O 0£fer alternative schedules and vites 
o R«tuoe program size 
0 Target special population 






0 Academic skills insiruciion 

o Continuous counseling (indivklual, partner, graup, vocational) 

o ChiUcare 

0 Peer support groups 




Special Features: 


o Health, education, and career assessment 

o Multi^gency services network 

o Co-Iocatk>n of servKSS 

o raxcniingrCuiKi acveiopiiHrnt classes 

o Fatherhood component 

0 Scbool-based health dinic 

0 Transportatfon 




Funding: 


Federal, State, District 

Private Grants (Ford, San Francbco, and Korct Foundations) 



Background. Prior to 1967, pregnant students in San 
Fraiidsco could either drop out of school or apply for home teadiing 
servkx». In that j«ar. Special Servke Centers at swral hospitals and 
communiQr centers were set up to provide pregnant teenagers with a 
chance to receive medical care and other services while they 
ocmtinued their schooling. 

Through the 1970s, the Centers expanded their servfces, and 
several school site support programs were begun. In 1919, however, 
the Centers and site suppon proems suffered severe cuts in federal 
and district fumiing. In response^ over 30 publfc and private a^nc^ 
joii»d to form a publfc/privatc parmeiship whfch wouW utia^ already 
availabte community resources to maximum efficiency. In 1981, they 
set up the Tccnap Pregnancy and Parenting Project (TAPP), which 
was to be coordinated by the San Francisco Unified School District 
(SFUSD) and three other a^ndes. 

Description. TAPP is a nationally recognized program for 
pregnant and parenting Mens. Whereas mmt progranB tend to serve 
a smaU population at one site, TAPP lies into a network of 
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coinir.uBiiy agency and, using a case management approa^ is able 
to pifovide comprehensive services to a greater number of pregnant 
and parenting teens for a tongcr period of time. Coordinated by the 
SFUSD, the Family Service Agency, the Department of Social 
Services, and the Department of Public Health, TAPP utilizes a 
network of over 30 agencies, all working to achieve three major 
program goals: 1) to improve the health of infants, 2) to increase 
school continuation among expectant and parcnUng teens, and 3) to 
reduce the number of second pregnancies among parenting teuns. To 
this cad, young women are provided with a range of health, 
educatkm, career, ai«i sodal services. 

TAPP provkles continaous counseling in a case management 
approach. Each teenapf is consMered a 'case", or client, for whom 
health, edut^iion, and other social services are secured according to 
her individual nnds. A "oontitttKiis counsetor" mainains an ongoing 
relationship with the teenager, femily, and partner through tome and 
offit* vBits. The counselor helps student identify the services they 
need and acts as a Uaison with the public health system, hospital, 
school, or matemiiy home. Counseling continues past deUveiy uniU 
(he client is consMered self-sufSctent or tecom^ an adulL 

TAPP counselors work individually both as a 
oounsetor/therap^it aiHi a "service broker" with the pregnant/parenting 
^rls, their fiimil^ and, when poss3>le, the £itheis of the babies. As 
counsetor/therap^tt, they provide short-term therapy or short-term 
therapeutic interventions; when k>ng«term therapy is required, the girl 
and/or her femily are referred for nwnial health servicK. As scrvk» 
brokers, they assess the student's health, education, career, and social 
service needs; help the student secure required services; monitor 
service deUveiy; and evaluate the outcome of each case. 

Another important feature of TAPP is the co-location of 
services. At the primary TAPP site, for example, are a school for 
pregnant teens, a Special Service Center (which provides academic 
instruction to pregnant mUnirs), a dfetrfct alternative high «Aool, the 
Family Dcvetopnoaial Center (which provides chiki care to infents), a 
nutritionist provided by San FramHsco General Hospital, as well as 
Department of Public Health, Department of Social Services and 
school distrk» staft 

TAPP services are also co-kK»ted at six liaison sites where 
there are large numbers of pregnant and parenting teens. These sites 
indudc a large comprehensive hi^ school, an aUemativc high school, 
a correctional £adlity school, a hospital, and two teen obstetric clinics. 
A TAPP counselor participaies in the site program, working at each 
site for a specific number of hours per week. Each site offers 
different services. The regular high school provides the most 
comprehensive program: childcarc, parenting/chUrt development 
classes, a teen parent support group, a school counselor for leen 
parents, a TAPP counsetor, and a school^ased health clinfc. 
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#4 



TAPP also has a strong fatherhood component and attempts 
to establish paternity for the child, regardless of the parents' 
relationship, a (immunity worker provides continuotts counseling 
aitd links young fathers with support group/pareniing classes. 
J employabiiity services, and recreational acUvtties for father* and 

babies. 

TAPP has greatly reduced the dropout aitd repeat birth rates 
for teen mothers in the school district. Prior to TAPP, 90% of 
pregnant and parenting teens in San Francisco left school (the 
national dropout rate for teen mothers is 70%). Now, the overall 
school dropout rate for teen mothers enrolled in TAPP is 35%. 
TAPP also has one of thr most impressive low repeat birth rates in 
the country: 2% one yenr after the birth, and 10% two years after 
bWL The repeat birth rates for other natKsnal programs range from 
20% the first year to 47% the second year. 



For mote information, contact: 

Amy Loomis, Project Dirc^r 
Tcena^ Pregnancy and Parenting Project 
San Francisco Unified School Distrto 
1325 Ftorida St 
SanFram^, CA 94110 
(415) 648^10 
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MoiuauQltxxf Tomn$l mnd Vdatkmrnl Bdrnxtkm Progma 



#5 



Program: 

Target Popj 
No. Served: 
StiategKs: 

Services: 



SpeoaS Features: 



MOUNTAINLAND TUTORIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATIC»I mOCkAM, Orcm, UT 

At-4^k \%Kationa! students 

685 



o 
o 
o 



Involve business, oommuiiity, and parents 
OCfer alttrnative scIi«1u1k and sites 
Redme pn^ram size 



o Bask: skills training 

o Vfxatk)nai training and pre-empkiynient help 

o Counseling 

o Tutoring 



o 
o 
o 
o 



Offered at 14 high school sites during regular school hours 
Individualized instnK^tion 
Small d&2s size 

Focus on basic skills necessary for employment 



Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 
Job Training Partnership Aa (JTPA) 



Bu^groui^ The Mountainlaad Tutorial Program grew cut 
of a joint proposal devetopcsd by the Utah Valtey Oimmunity Cbitege 
and the Utah State Office of Education. First set up in 1974. the 
program was designed to provide extra tutorial help for high school 
students to prepare them for vocational classes and/or pbs. 

DcscriptiOB. Coordinated by the Utah Valtey Community 
College, the Mountainiand Tutorial Program offers basic skills 
instruction and pre-«mpk)yinent help at 14 high school sites in seven 
school d&tricts. Students arc refienred to the prc^jram by teachers or 
parents, or they voluntarily request enroUmcnt Before entering the 
program, aU students are screened by a high school counselor to 
determine whether students arc economically or educationally 
d^dvantagcd. Upon enrollment, students' academic skiU levels are 
assessed Uie school tutor. 



While continuing to attend regular high school classes, the 
students in tlw pro-am work with the tutor one to two periods a day 
on an tndividttal bas^. Tutoring focuses on the basic skills in math, 
reading, and English required for entry-level jobs or vocational 
classes. The tutor works with a maximum of eight students per 
period, providing instruction in whatever subject is needed. In 
addition, the tutor frequently teaches vocational lessons, stressing 
vocational application of basic skills and helping students clarify 
vocational goals. One tutor, usualty a certified teacher, serves each 
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MouataiBbad Tumml awl Vocsttioz^ Edumtioa Program #5 



high school site. In the ma}ority of schooU, tutors arc available six 
perkxls a day. 

The Mountstniand Tutorial Program director and assistant 
director give workshops for students on such topics as improving 
oommunicatjon skills, developiiig %lf-esteem« oompteting emptoymcni 
forms, and interviewing more cttcctively. 

An additional component of the Tutorial Program allows 
students to receive short-term tutoring help without actually enrolling 
in the program. For eirample, a student may attend a tutoring class 
for a few days to receive help in fussing the shop safety exam. 



For more informaUon, contact- 
Judy Conder, Director 
Mountaintend Tutorial and 
Vocatranal &lucaii<3n Pro^m 
Utah Valtey Community CoUege 
1200 South 800 West 
Orem, UT 84058 
(801) 226-^ 
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Oasaoom InteivcotioB Fropam #6 



Progrsin: 


CLASMlOC»(I INTERVENTiON PRCXHIAM. 
Ofden, UT 


Target Pop^ 


At-TBk high schcx)! students (mild to uioderaieiy disturbed; 
students returning to school from various treatment <xnters) 


Na Seived: 




SirategRs: 


0 Involve btKiineK, community, and parents 
o Target special population 


Services: 


0 Basictodem^ skills instruction 

t\ V^^AV* f n fi n rt ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ■■ ■ 

u rc^r suppon ^tiuf^ 
o tuiQring 
0 Counseiing 


Uokjue Features: 


0 Emptias]^ on positive peer pressure 

o Support group grade based on behavior in all classes 

0 Lunchtime sup{K>rt group 

0 Community volunteer work group 


Ftuuiisg; 


I^eral (Sp^ Educatk>n) 



BMkgioBod. TI» Classroom Intervention Program is tocatcd 
at Ben Umond High School i.i Ogden, UT. Although OgJcn has a 
population of less than 70,000, the enrollment of Ben Lomond High 
in many ways resembles that of an inner-city school: A variety of 
ethnic gioups arc represented, and students have a wide range of 
academic and emotkinal probtems. 

In two resource teachers hypothesized that many of the 
academic problems students escperienced had an emotional origin. 
The teachers and student began dfecussing th«c problems within the 
resource class oa a regular, afteit *behind the scen«," basis. Finally, 
after three years, the teachers formally inaugurated a classroom 
support ^up program which they calted the Classroom Inicrvcniion 
Program. 

DescriptkiB. The Classroom Intervention Program scrv?s 
students who have learning dfcabiliiics, are bchaviorally handicapped, 
victims of various abuses, and/or substance abusers. The program 
consists of eight behavioral support groups among peers which meet 
daily for one dass perKxI each. 

The purpose of each support group is to establish an arena in 
which positive peer pressure can be used to evaluate and affect 
positive behavioral change. The goal is for the students to be 
successful not only in the ^up but in aU their roainsircara classes. 
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CJassTOom Uttencatkm Pmpam #6 



Groap discussksns start out being ^neral, focusing on such 
topics as scHool rotes and class sdMdates. This altows aU students to 
contribute something to tbe conversation and to get to know tite 
other members of the group. As cohesk^n within tl» group bosoms 
stronger, stwtents talk about isstus lite co!i0deatjttUty, confrontation, 
and trust. Finally, students begin to share their personal problems. 
Although a function of the group is to be a source of support, at no 
time does tte group piesck-ibe treatnwnt; serious piobtens are ahvays 
referral for professional help. Students do team, however, through 
the group teadefs guidance, how to listen to each other's problems 
and to help eaidi otho- wittout escateting a pit^tem, "bu^g inW tte 
probtem, or accepting 'copping out" behavior or stonewalling tactics. 
Most importantly, student also team to give each other the feeling 
that someone cares and is willing to listen. 

Students receive social studies credit for each quarter of 
suppon group membership. Students also receive a grade for the 
support group that ^ a composite of attendaace, participation, and 
appropriate behavtor hi the ^up and in all their other classes. The 
grade is bas^ upon input from classroom teachers using a specially 
designed progress report. This input is then evaluated by tlw snidcnt, 
his own support group, and the resource teadier. 

The suppon groups have been so popular that they have 
been unable lo accommodate all the students who vrant to participate. 
As a consequence, two other similar programs have been started to 
serve those students who don't qualiiy for the classroom program. 
The Lunch Bunch s a support group vhkM meem at luachtime. The 
Construction Crew is a school group which involves itself In various 
school and community volunteer projects, such as making 
presentations on drug abuse, raising funds for the handicapped, and 
collecting toys for Head Start's Christmas drive. The Construction 
Crew ateo meets weekly during the summer and includes students 
£rora other schcK>is. 

Qinnected with the support groups is a well-developed peer 
tutoring program. The tutors, some of whom are support group 
membcis themseh«s, help the support group memlwrs with their class 
assignments. 



For more informatkin, contact: 

Sheny SchneMer, Director 
Support Group Program 
Ben Lomond High School 
800 Scots I.ane 
O^cn, UT 84401 
(S)!) 625-8885 
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Tilcsfcie Dmpout Prcvcatkm CoBabc^tim #7 



Program: 

Target Popj 
Na Served: 
Strategics: 

Scivfees: 



Special Features: 



Funding: 



TUCSON DROPOUT PREVENTION CXJLUVBORATIVE. 

Tucson, AZ 

At-risk students, eienwntaiy through high school 
42 schovils 

o Invohre business, community, and parents 
o Target sp^aal populations 

o Basic/^cademk; skills mstructton 

o Goui»eUng 

o Tutoring 

o Vocatkinal trailing 

o Pc«r suppon groups 



o 
o 

0 

o 
o 

0 



Collaborative of 50 volunteer {immunity members 
ProvMie funding for pitot dropout prevention programs at 42 
distr^sctoo^ 

Community members develop incentive programs 
Parem Leadership Program: "Comntadre Network" 
Focus on Native American students 
Staff development training 



State, District 

Ford Foundatton Grant 



BackgroQiid. Ib the Tucson Unified School District, 2.000 
students per year drop out of school, which represents an overall 
annual dropout rate of 8^%. Over a 4-year high school perrod, that 
rate impounds to 25-30%. In 1985, the district established the 
positton of Dropout Preventksn Coordinator to initiate a distrot-wide 
dropout prevention propam. With a planning grant from the district, 
the coordinator invited interested community members to a 
c»mmnntty (x>nferen(% on dropout prevention. From ihs meeting, 
approximately 35 concerned citizens joined to form the Tucson 
Dropout Preventk>n Collaborative. 



Des^tfoa The Tucson Dropout Prevention Collaborative 
functions as an advisory board to the district's dropout prevention 
coordinator. Currently, the approximate^ 50 volunteer members on 
tl» colbborative are dhrided into 9 sub-committees, each of which is 
cha^(»l with a particular task .espoi^ibiliiy. Three subcommittees 
review proposals and monitor activities of elementary, middle, and 
high school pilot dropout prevention programs; another works with 
businesses and the community to promote public awareness and 
develop incentive programs at schools; another subcommittee 
addresses the problem of the high dropout rate among Native 
Aroeriton student. 
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Ttxstm I>ropom Prevention OjBabontivc 



#7 



Tbe Col^borative meets once a month for approxuoateiy two 
boois, during ix^tit^ one of tbe niae subcomnittte tasks s addressed. 
A major faaction of the Collaborative is to fuad pilot dropout 
prevention programs in the disti xt. Foliowing Collaborative 
guidelines, schools submit projsosals for funding on a yearly basis. 
The awards, which range from $2,000 to $40,000, arc used for a 
variety of activities. From an initial 4 pilots in 1986-87, schools 
rroeivittg fvsds have pawn to 42 in ISSd-Sa Dining the s^iool year, 
tl» Collaborative coordinates more than 100 volunteers who monitor 
the dropoBt prevention pilot programs. With a data gathering 
instrument devek^ied by the Colkborative, communis, bush^ and 
distrkt staff votanteeis note at least two site visits to eadi sc^kkjI sitt. 

Each Collaborative member also devotes a minimum of three 
hours during tte year to spealdng to tteir favorite oonunumiy groups 
(eg., Kiwanis, Optimists) about the district dropout prevention 
program. !n addition, th^ make presentations at stdtools on varmus 
topics (c.g., career alternatives, drug abuse preven^n), and some 
takft on mentoring roles with students. Through the initiative of the 
bosiness/tiommunity subcommittee, a local teiev&ion statmn ran a 
week-long scries on dropouts in Tucson as pan of the evening news 
pn^pram. 

Business and oommuniiy invoKeim;nt in tte Col^borative has 
increased dramaaraliy in the past two years, so that they make up 
about half the pr^nt membership. Most active are Pepsi Cola, US 
West, and IBM. Matrix, a local substance abuse prevention program, 
Pinal Community Coitege, and the of Tucam al»> partKijmte. 

The Native American Campaign subcommittee provides 
training, support groups and community links at the two local 
reservattons. Dfetrkt staff and volunteers provide Native American 
parents information and/or training on substance abuse, the 
importance of schooling and regular attendants, home tutoring, and 
career preparatkin. Thfe cfifort accounts, in part, for the feet that the 
number of Natiw An»ncan h%h sdtool graduate in the distrks more 
than doubled in the last two years. 

Abo part of the Collaborative s an innovative parent leadership 
program calted the a)mmadre Network. Developed with the Ford 
Foundation grant, this group of more than 50 parents work to 
convince other parents of the importance of school. They make 
presentations to other parents, help retrieve dropout students (in 
1^7, 250 dropouts were retrieved), and act as mediators between 
students with problems and their families. Each parent leader 
receives a stipend of $100. For the 1989-90 school year, the 
Commadre Network s expected to grow to met 100 parents. 
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TiKsoa Dropoat Prevcatxm CoSatforativc #7 



For more infonnation, contact 



Ralph Oiavez, Coofdinator 
Tucson Dropout Prevention Collaborative 
TUSD Starr Center 

102 N. Phimcr 
Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 798-2047 
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Pi€fB^ Success #8 





Program: 


PROJECT suu:ess. 

Pueblo High Schcx>i, Tucson, AZ 




Target Pop*: 


Students df Tifilr nf nnt cnrr^^cfifiillv lYimntetino th^ir hioh ci*hrw>l 

education 




No. Served: 


200+ 




Strategies: 


c Offer altcraauvc schedules and sites 

o RediKx program size 

u ioigci: specsu popnuiions 






o IndividualizKl academic instruc^n 
o Individual and group counseling 
o Tuuiring 

o Computer-assisted instruction 

U IVICUUllUlg 

o Peer suppon groups 




Unique Features: 


Q Multi-din»nsa>nal approach in addressing needs of at-risk students 

o In-school suspemk>n program 

o WICAT computer lab 

o Pc»r iiH»liatton 

0 Peer m^iation program 




Funding: 


Distrk:t 



Bad^nmnd. Pueblo High School is one of nine high schools 
in Tucson Unified School Dfetrict. ft has a student enrollment of 
1,894 students, of which approximately 80% arc Hispanic Of the 
total enrollment, an estimated 25% of the students are at risk. 



In 1^, T.U^.D. initiated a distrk:t-wKie dropout preven^n 
program. As part of this initiative, the district identtfted four high 
schools with the highest dropout rates and awarded each $35,000 to 
devetop their own school-based piloi dropout prevention program, 
Piwblo was oi» of these sduxjls. 

During the summer of that year. Pueblo's principal convened 
a dropout prevention «>mmiuee composed of teachers, counselors, 
and other staff whom he selected. This committee took a 
mttltidimensional approach to meeting the needs of Pueblo's at-risk 
smdents. They dcvetoped a program. Project Success, which consists 
of a Mentor Program, an Alternative Instruction Program, and a 
Transition Program. While each was designed separately, they all 
share the common goal of helping at-risk students experknce success 
and fi»l a part of the teaming proems. 

Description. The three main components of Project Success 
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Ptt^ject Success 



are the Mentor Program, the Alternative Instruction Program (in- 
hoiisc suspension), and the Transition Program. 

The Mentor Program takes a preventive approach. It 
cttrrentfy serves 150 at-risk students, approxistitely 75 of whom arc 
freshnwtt. Each snulent is paired with a volunteer t«ntt>r-a teacher, 
school staff member, or a communtty member-who meets with the 
stiKlent omse a week. T!» n^ntor acts as a role model a concerned 
frfcnd, an information resource-whatever rote might help prevent the 
student £rom foiling or dropping out of schooL la addi^n to the 
weekly meetings, the mentors have an open door policy so that 
students are able to approa^ their mentor about anything at anytime. 

The Alternative Instruction Program (AIP) uses an 
interventkin process. Student who are eligttile for suspenskin are 
given a onc-iime option of partidpaiion. AH AIP placements are for 
5 or 10 days, hours from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. The students 
(maximum number 15) stay in one room and mork with the AIP 
coordinator who provide indtvidttai counseling in decision making, 
self-assessment, goal setting, study skills, and career interests. The 
students also work on their classroom assignments and are 
rraponsibte for deciding which assignments to work on and when. At 
the end of the student's AIP assignment, the AIP coordinator 
evaluates the student's work and, with the student, formulates a 
foUow-up plan, which includes weekly progress reports from the 
stwient's ttadreis. 

The one-semester Transition Program is a retrieval program. 
It serves a maximum of 21 students ail of whom have dropped out of 
school or been on long-term suspension. The studenu stay in one 
classroom from &10 ajn. to 12:40 p.m.; their schedute s deUberaicIy 
different from the regular schedule so as to eliminate or minimize 
contacts with other students which might lead to trouble. Students 
receive instruction in English, math, social studies and Life Skills. 
Except for Life Skills, the work in all the subjects is highly 
xndividualiKd. Students also reasive counseling, some from outside 
ageni^ 

Project Success is now in its fourth year of operation. Since 
1^, Project Suoxss has ex|»nded to include sewral new programs, 
induding a iww W.I.CAT. computer lab for at-risk students with tow 
scores in math or English; a peer mediation program in which at-risk 
students nominate other at-rkk students to aa as peer mediators; and 
an Affective Skills class for ai-rek freshmen students. In the four 
years since Project Success was imptemenied, the school's dropout 
rate has folfen from 14J% before Project Success to a5%. 
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Project Success #8 



For more information, cot.uct: 

Jeanne MOter, Attendance Officer 
Puebk} High School 
3S00 S. iZth Avenue 
Tucson»AZ 85713 
(602) 628-2300, ext 3549 
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Program: 


NEWOC»*ER HIGH SCHOOL, 

San Frandsoo, CA 


Target Pop^ 


Inunigruit students, ages 14-17, with limited English proficfency 
and less than 8 years of schooling 


No. Served: 


550 


Strategy 


o Reduce program s^ 
o Target special populattons 


Services: 


o Academic/basic skOIs (ESL) instnictk>n 

0 liidivkiiial cDtinc^lino 

o Tutoring 


Unique Features: 


0 Bflingual iiKtrucsroa 
0 Conation vo As^rican culture 
0 Piiysical l^tii assessn^nt 
o One-year transitional program 
0 Multi-cultural, multilingual bcttliy 


Funding: 


Fiedcral. Siao, District 

San France Educatton FuiHt 



Backgiomid. Newaimer High School was ctea^ in 1979 by 
the San Francisco Unified School District It was established in 
response to increased influx of immigrants and refugees from 
Southeast Ask and Latin AmerKa into the school system. In ih^ 
same year, the district consoMated ninth grade into the high schools, 
resulting in extreme overcrowding at some sites. Although every 
major high school in San Francisco offers bilingual and ESL 
instruction, it quickly became apparent that the needs of the 
increasing numbers of immi^nt students were not being met Thus, 
NewocHi^r High School was ^tablished to serve the target popuiafon 
of immigrant students, ages 14-17, who dkl not have adequate fluency 
in English. 

For the fust two years, the school setved any Umiicd-English- 
pioflcient (LEP) ssudens, regardless of their educational background, 
whkA raa^ from a few years of elementary school to 12th grade 
tnding in equivalency credits. Because of limited resounds and 
fadlitks, however, the schoors purimse had to be redeHned and its 
curriculum focus narrowed. Newcomer High is now a one-year 
transitional pro^m priiKdpally serving fbreign-bom students who arc 
limited EogUih profk^nt and who have had 8 years or tess of formal 
education. There are no graduating seniors enrolled, and the 
ma^ritjr of students are 9th and Ifth g.4ders. 

DescriptioB. The singular objective of Newcomer High is to 
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Newcomer Hi^ School #9 



help foreign-born students, mostly refugees, attain English language 
profickncy and team about American culture. To meet this obj«»ive, 
the student are provided a full day's academn; program (7 periods 
including lunch) which includes three ESL classes, two bilingual 
support courses, and one "sheltered" English class. All classes meet 
tbe districi*s graduation requirements. 

The ESL propam provides daily iRStntctiD& in thice different 
Qrp^ of ESL classes: ESL language development, emphasizing such 
language skills as aural comprehension, pronundation, vocabulary, 
and grammar; ESL language tab, wfaidi expands upon and leininces 
the skiUs taught in the development classes; and ESL reading which 
emphasizes skills in reading readiness, oral reading, and 
comprehension. 

The bilingual support classes are in mathematics and social 
stralles (e.g^ Worki dviliait^ns). Wl»re feasS^te, bilingual suppon s 
provided in the following languages: Chinese (Cantonese and 
Mandarin), Spanish, Vietnamese, Filipino, Cambodian, and Thai^o. 
The 'sheltered* English classes are P.E., art, biology, life science, 
physical science, and typing. The bilingual and sheltered English 
classes help siudcnts maintain continued acqusition of bask: academic 
skills and concepts in required sub^ areas. All students also have a 
daily 11-minuie homeroom conduaed in their native language. 

In addition to providing academic instruction, classes 
introduce students to American culture. In advanced ESL reading 
classes, for e]»mple, students read abridged versions of American 
literature classics to learn aiore about American culture. In other 
classes as well, teachers take eveiy opportunity they can to expose 
students to aspects of American life. 

Complementing the instructional program is the school's 
counseling program. Newcomer's counseling staff (one ftiU-timc and 
two part-time counselors) addresses the students' medical and 
psychological problems, as well as their general health education 
needs. Many Newcomer students require medical treatment for a 
variety of ailments brought with them from their native country. 
Compounding these basic problems are students' psycho-social 
problems that accompany their resettlement in the United States. 
Most cases are resolved on sire by the counselors working closely with 
the stndent and family members, but sometimes the expertise of 
outskle agenck» and indh^uaU* s utiliaul. 

Despite the psychological and educational obstacles that 
Newcomer students face, about 98% of them complete the 1-year 
program. Newcomer's principal, Paul Oseng, attributes this success in 
large i»rt to the "very s eisiti ve and caring and competent" staff, The 
school currently has 27 FTE teachers, and 4 pan-tinte teachers (2 of 
whom are part-time counsetors). AppKOjrimately 75% of the teachers 
have been at Newcomer for 5 years or more. The majori^ arc 
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biliagual aad very knowiedgeabte about the students' cultural 
backgrouBda. A populair ESL teacber, for exampte, worked in ibc 
Peace Corps m ThaOaiid and later in Pud refugee camps. He bas 
b^n at Newcomer for 6 years and regularly works with Thai students 
who have graduated from Newcomer and arc eofoUed in a regular 
high school 

Although the majority of Newcomer students are Chinese 
(SS.9%) and Hispante (27 the student population as a wbole 
leaembles a mhti-Unified Naticas: Viemame^ CambodiaB* Laotian, 
Thai. Pakistaiii. Burmese, Arabic, Hhtdu, FiUpiBO, Korean, Afghan. 
Polish, and Egypt^ are Just some of the other diOerent ethnic 
groups represented. 

The maadfflum number of stiulents allowed in the schtKsl is 
SSO. The staff of the school believe it is very important that 
Newcomer be ke{H sutttt k size. Although imtividuai Masses may be 
quite large, the size of the program allows the teachers and 
oousselois to interna with each other ami a» smdenis in a ooUegtal 
manner usually impossible in a large comprehensive high school. 
Probtems can be MentiM more easily and can be addressed in a 
timely way. 



For more information, contact: 

Paul Cbeng, Principal 
Newcon»r High School 
3630 Dhfisadero Street 
San FraiK^o}, CA 94123 
(415) 922-1190 
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ACE #10 



TaifetPop^ 
Na Seived: 
Stntegks: 



Services: 



Special Features: 



ACE, 

TiMSon Manpower, Inc, Tiuson, AZ 

sclMX)! students have already dropped out of school 

40 

o Involve bus^Mss and community 
o Offer alternative sdteduks and sites 
o RediKS pn^nm siae 
o Tluget specW popUations 

o Academic/Basic skills instruction 

o Compoter-as^^ iastniction 

o Personal and vocational counseling 

o Voattosal training aiKt part-tin» pt» 



Q 

o 
o 
o 
o 



Alternative sdiooi site (business oiBse) 

Compnier-bas^ instrac^kmal pic^^ram 

B)ur4ioor das periods 

Dailsr oounsetor contact 

!^-tiffie empkOFment in kxal busiiKssses 



Job Training Paranrship Act (JTPA) 
B»leral (Vocational EdiKation), D&tnct 



B«ckgro«Bd. Established in 1968, Tucson Manpower 
Development, Inc is a community-based organization whicii provides 
work experience, training, and educational opportunities to 
eootiomkally disadvantaged youili ages 14 tluough 21. 

In 1987, Tucson Manpower, together with Marana and 
Ftowiag Wells Sdiool Districts and Cdmpu-Sat of Aris)na. a private 
company, devek^ a pik>t computer-based instniok^nal program for 
high school dropouts. The pilot program, called the Young 
Profes^nals' Program, operas at the Compu-Sat offices aiHi served 
20 itudents. So successful was the pikit, that in order to serve more 
students, a new program called ACE (Alternative Computer 
^iKatjofl) was start«l at the Tuc»n Manpower ol&es aiKt another 
program was started at a high school in the Marana School Dfetrfct 

ENaacriptloa. ACE is an intensive computer-based 
iusUiH^tional program <iesi^ed to help out-of-school youth get a high 
school diploma or OED. Students receive training in English, math 
and other subject necessary for h^ sdKJol gradoatkm. In addltton, 
all students are offered an optional paW work «q»rfcnce. Those 
placed in pan-time jobs attend school in the morning and report to 
their worksite in the afternoon. 
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ACE #10 



Students in ttie ACE progrsm receive instritctioQ at the 
Tvaam Mtapower OfiBoes wliich are located near a freeway for easy 
accen. Because tbey are la a business park, tbe ACE director 
stresses to students that their behavior must accord with such an 
environment (i.e., punctuality and regular attendance are 
eisplusized). 

Approximately 20 students attend the 8 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
se^on, ami MssOm 20 stwtents atteiHl tl» 1 p.m. lo S p.m. afternoon 
sestioa. Eadi student is assigned a computer terminal, and all 
student work is self-pac^ and self-direct. Altbough most work ^ 
d(»» on4^ students are ato given assi^imeBti that do no require a 

The rampuicr instructional materials are available through 
the NovaNel computer system, which bifoadcasB leaniisg courseware 
from the University of lUinob nationwide via satellite. Although 
NovaNet has te»oas in over 1^ subjects, ACE focuses its ^tructfon 
in English, math, sctenoe, and soc^l stud^ (e.g., Amerfeas Histoiy, 
Ameri»n Government, Emnomics). AU lessons are individually 
taitored to meet the stwleat^ i^eds and high school reqnirHiKn&. 

In addition to the actdemic instmcttos, each student is 
assigKd a paraprofes^onal counselor who naintains contact with the 
student every day. The counseling offlces arc adjacent to the 
students* work area and students an: free to viiit Uieir counselor at 
any time. 

Of the 42 snuients who part^pated in ACE In 1987, aU but 4 had 
positive termination: 25 received their high school diploma, 10 
retum«l to school, and 3 earned their GED. 



For more information, contact: 

Maiy Melton, Director 
Tucson Manpower, lac. 
55 W. Adams St, Suite 204 
Tucson, AZ 8S7Q5 
(602) 623-5843 
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STUDENTS AT RISK PROGRAM 

FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

EFFECTIVE DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGPJVM RECOMMENDATION FORM 

Adfbms: 



RMvniamiM by: 
D^criptioo ofl^rey^tua: 



ATiuDter ofStadeats Serwd: 



Student SeJectha CriteriM: (Oxck all that apply) 

Tnumy Low Acbie^tamt Submmx Abuse 

PlreffimKy Dixiplim Probkm Ckber (specify) 



Why did you rocoamcad this program? 



lUmn $0: Dr. LMiiy F. OuAm 

S^ida^ At Misk i^x^mm 

Far Wegt Laboratary ktr EducatioaaJ Resetavb mad Developaieat 

ISSS FtO^m &reei 

Stt Frmcmso, CA 94103 
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